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PREFACE 



These Studies represent an attempt to show the relationship 
between the rise and development of a mystical element in 
Islam — that which we know as Sufism — and the mysticism 
which was already to be found within the Christian Church 
of the Near and Middle East at the time when the Arab 
power established itself as a political force of far-reaching 
extent, and at a period when the faith of Islam was in the 
process of development and formulation. 

The book deals only with the earliest period of Islamic 
Mysticism, partly because the contacts between Christianity 
and Islam were naturally at their closest at the beginning of 
the Islamic era, and partly because Islamic Mysticism after 
the end of the ninth century a.d. has been more fully dealt 
with by other writers. 

The mystics, whether Christian or Muslim, can be studied 
only in their own writings, and I have therefore given their 
own teaching and allowed it to speak for them, as far as 
possible, and I trust that these Studies may at least serve 
the purpose of leading my readers to investigate the writings 
of the Sufis and their predecessors among the Christian 
mystics, for themselves, and to discover the many treasures 
of mystical thought and teaching to be found there. 

My thanks are due to Professor Burkitt of Cambridge, 
for valuable suggestions given with regard to asceticism 
and mysticism in the Syriac-speaking Church of the Middle 
East, to Professor A. Guillaume of Culham, for advice and 
help, and, in full measure, to Professor R. A. Nicholson of 
Cambridge, whose wealth of knowledge in respect of the 
teachings and literature of Sufism is always placed most 
generously at the disposal of those who have the good for- 
tune to be his pupils or his friends. My indebtedness to 
Professor Wensinck of Leyden, in my references to Syriac 
mystical literature, and to Professor Massignon of Paris, 
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in regard to early Sufi sources, will be obvious to my 
readers. 

I would here pay a tribute to the memory of one whose 
teaching and whose friendship meant so much to those who 
were privileged to know him. Sir Thomas Arnold, to whose 
wise counsels and unfailing kindness I myself owe much. 
He was greatly interested in the subject of these Studies, and 
I am indebted to him for valuable advice and suggestions, 
given with his usual generosity, for, busy though his life 
was, he spared neither time nor trouble, when others 
claimed his help. 

I wish to take this opportunity of thanking Miss Murray 
Browne, of the School of Oriental Studies Library, for the 
help and advice which she is always ready to give on 
request, and her assistant staff for the invariable courtesy 
and efficient sen-ice which are at the disposal of those who 
make use of this most valuable Library, making it one of 
the pleasantest in which to work of all the libraries with 
which I am acquainted. 

MARGARET SMITH. 
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STUDIES IN EARLY MYSTICISM IN 
THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 

PART I 

CHAPTER I 

THE MEANING AND NATURE OF MYSTICISM 

The name Mysticism is historically connected with the 
mystery-cults of the Greeks . 1 The mystic was one who had 
been initiated into the secret knowledge of Divine things, 
and was under the obligation to keep silence concerning the 
knowledge which had been imparted to him. The term 
“ mystical ” could be applied to any esoteric doctrine which 
was revealed only to the initiated, and in the early history 
of Mysticism, as we know it, we find that the mystics were 
regarded as an inner circle of devotees, possessed of a know- 
ledge revealed rather than acquired, and revealed to them 
because they were fitted to receive it by an innate capacity 
not found in mankind at large. So, to St. Clement of Alex- 
andria, the higher mysteries of the Christian faith represent 
a Gnosis, to be imparted to those qualified to receive it. 
The mystic is the true Gnostic, who by this higher know- 
ledge can rise above that which is of the earth, earthy, and 
attain to the goal of the Christian endeavour, the contempla- 
tion of God. But this knowledge and this achievement are 
not for believers in general. In the teaching of the Sufis also 
we find that the name given to the mystic is that of ‘An/, 
the gnostic or adept. The mystics are the “ elect of the 
elect,” the “ friends of God,” a chosen circle to whom He 
grants mcfrifa , the mystic knowledge which is the result 

1 For the connection between the Greek “ mysteries ” and early 
Chrisuan mysticism cf. J. B. Mayor, Clement of Alexandria. Seventh 
Book of the Stromateis, chap, iii., and W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism , 
Appendix B. 
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STUDIES IN EARLY MYSTICISM 

of intuition, not of acquired learning. So, in the early 
development of Mysticism, we find this idea of an esoteric 
knowledge destined for, and imparted to, the chosen few 
who were found fit to receive it. 

Yet Mysticism itself represents something much wider 
than its derivation : it represents a spiritual tendency which 
is universal, for we find it in all religions worthy of the name 
and in all true faiths, and it is often the most vital element 
in such faiths. It represents, too, a craving of the human 
soul which is eternal, for it has appeared at all periods of the 
world’s history, far back in the religious teachings of India 
and China, in the civilisations of Greece and Rome, among 
Buddhists and J ews, as well as among Muslims and Christians . 

All religious consciousness is based on a realisation, how- 
ever dim, of a something beyond our finite ken, a realisation 
which distinguishes the human being from all lower forms 
of existence. In Mysticism this consciousness is deepened to 
a sense of that Beyond as a unity, from which all has come, 
to which all things tend, and in which all things are contained 
— that is to say, to the mystic, Ultimate Reality, true Being, 
is One. “ Mysticism consists in the spiritual realisation of a 
grander and a boundless Unity, that humbles all self-asser- 
tion by dissolving it in a wider glory.” 1 This Unity, the One 
Reality, is represented under varying aspects by the mystics, 
as the Ultimate Source, Perfect Goodness, the Eternal 
Wisdom, Unclouded Light, Beauty Supreme, Divine Love, 
God. 

Mysticism, then, permeated through and through with 
this consciousness of the Divine, represents an attitude of 
mind in which all other relationships are as nothing com- 
pared with the relation of the soul to God. Mysticism has 
been described as a “ religious experience in which the 
feeling of God is at its maximum of intensity. ... To it 
God seems to be at once nothing and all things, nothing 
because He transcends every definite form of reality, and 
all things, because nothing can be apart from Him.” 2 In 
the view of the mystic, God contains yet transcends every- 

1 J. A. Picton, The Mystery of Matter , p. 356. 

2 E. Caird, The Involution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, 
ii. 286. 
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thing; He appears as the One in Whom all is lost and also 
the One in Whom all is found. 

Mysticism, therefore, involves an intense and continuous 
awareness of the all-pervading Presence of God, but it goes 
beyond this in aiming at a knowledge of Ultimate reality, 
and finally at the establishment of a conscious relation with 
the Absolute, in which the soul shall attain to union with 
God. So the one supreme desire of the mystic comes to 
be, to merge the consciousness both of the world and of 
himself in the consciousness of God, or rather in God Him- 
self. 1 The mystic, therefore, claims that it is possible to have 
direct intercourse with God, an immediate apprehension of 
the Divine, when God is no longer regarded as objective to 
the soul, but becomes a subjective experience. 

To the mystics God is no mere abstract Being, but is con- 
ceived of as the personal object of their love ; they desire to 
know Him better that they may love Him the more. That 
union which they seek is “ the supernatural union of like- 
ness, begotten of love, which is the union of the human will 
with the Divine. They seek to realise the unfelt natural 
presence of God in creation — by entering into a personal 
relationship with the concealed Presence which is the Source 
of being.” 2 Religion normally draws a clear distinction 
between the Divine and the human, and emphasises the 
separation between the two ; Mysticism goes beyond re- 
ligion, and while still making a distinction, refuses to recog- 
nise the separation, and aspires to intimate union with the 
Divine, to a penetration of the Divine within the soul, and 
ultimately to the disappearance of the individuality, with all 
its modes of acting, thinking and feeling, in the Divine 
substance. 3 “ Where this Light is, the man’s end and aim 
is not this or that, Me or Thee, or the like, but only the One, 
Who is neither I nor Thou, this or that, but is above all I 
and Thou, this and that ; and in Him all goodness is loved 
as one Good.” 4 The mystic, therefore, seeks to pass from 
what is finite to what is infinite, from that which seems to 

1 E. Caird, op. tit., ii. 214. 

5 A. B. Sharpe, Mysticism : its True Nature and Value, p. 140. 

3 H. Delacroix, Etudes d’bistoire et de psychologie du mysticisme, p. vii. 

4 Theologia Germanica, p. 153. 
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that which is, out of all lower forms of reality to that which 
is Supremely Real, and, in the end, to become Being itself. 

Mysticism claims that the soul can undertake this tre- 
mendous journey and pass from that which is temporal to 
that which is Eternal, and it bases its claim on certain 
postulates. 

Firstly, it maintains that the soul can see and perceive by 
a spiritual sense, “ a unique mode of perception, correspond- 
ing to the unicity of that which is perceived.” 1 All Mys- 
ticism affirms that Reality, in its highest form, cannot be 
understood by intelligence, but only by something above it, 
that inner sense which is called intuition, by which a man 
can receive direct knowledge and revelation of God, and 
perceive things hidden from reason. “ It is a spiritual sense 
opening inwardly, as the physical senses open outwardly, 
and because it has the capacity to perceive, grasp and know 
the truth at first hand, independent of all external sources of 
information, we call it intuition.” 2 St. Augustine speaks of 
the “ eye ” of the soul, the “ ear ” of the mind : “ I entered 
with Thy guidance into my inmost self, and I was enabled 
to do so, for Thou wert my Helper. And I entered and 
beheld with the eye of my soul (such as it was), above the 
same eye of my soul, above my mind, the Light Unchange- 
able.” 3 Mysticism, then, asserts in the first place that know- 
ledge is not attained only by the senses or the intellect or 
the normal processes of consciousness, but that the highest 
knowledge is attained, and can only be attained, by this 
spiritual sense of intuition. 

Secondly, Mysticism maintains that the soul, in order to 
know God, must itself be a partaker of the Divine nature. 
Only if there is something real in the nature of the self can 
it hope to know Reality, and so Mysticism has always 
assumed that there is within the soul an “ inward light,” 
a Divine spark, that which seeks reunion with the Eternal 
Flame. God Himself is “ the ground of the soul,” which 
was made in His image and “ in the first shaping was 
wonderfully bright and fair, full of burning love and spiri- 

1 A. B. Sharpe, op. cit., p. 88. 

2 R. W. Trine, In Tune with the Infinite, p. 40. 

3 Confessions, vii. 10. 
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tual light .” 1 All men, therefore, however much the image 
may have been defaced, in the depths of their being have 
some share in that Divine life which is at the heart of the 
Universe. If the soul is essentially related to God, then God 
is essentially related to the soul . 2 By the mystic, “ God is 
realised as the foundation of the soul’s being, and the soul’s 
perception of its own essence is, in fact, the perception of 
its unity with the essential Divine nature .” 3 

Thirdly, Mysticism assumes that none can attain to a 
direct knowledge of God except by purification from self. 
The soul must be stripped of the veils of selfishness and 
sensuality if it is to see clearly the Divine Vision. “ Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God ” ; 4 
and the Persian Sufi al-HujwIrl writes, “ Purity is the char- 
acteristic of the lovers of God, who are like suns without 
shade — for the lover is dead as regards his own qualities and 
abiding in the qualities of his Beloved .” 6 Only when the 
tumult of the senses is stilled, and the images of earth are 
hushed, and the soul, by ceasing to think of self, has passed 
beyond itself, can the Eternal Wisdom be revealed to the 
one who seeks that mystic communion with the Unseen . 8 
“ Behold, in such a man must all thought of Self, all self- 
seeking, self-will and what cometh thereof, be utterly lost 
and surrendered and given over to God .” 7 

Fourthly, Mysticism assumes that the guide and inspira- 
tion of the soul in its ascent to God is Love. The life of 
communion with God must be rooted and grounded in 
love. “ He that loveth not knoweth not God ; for God is 
Love .” 8 The mystics, throughout the ages, have conceived 
of the Object of their search as the Beloved, and it is as 
lovers that they seek for the consummation of their love in 
union with the One. The Oriental mystic, seeking to get 

1 Walter Hilton, The Scale of Perfection, i. j. 

3 Cf. E. Caird, op. cit., ii. 315, 316. 

3 A. B. Sharpe, op. cit., p. 143. For a full discussion of this doctrine 
of the “ divine Spark,” cf. W. R. Inge, op. cit.. Appendix C, pp. 359/’. 

* St. John iii. 3. 

6 Kashf al-Mahjub, p. 37. 

8 St. Augustine, Confessions, ix. 10. 

7 Tbeologia Germanica, p. 134. 

8 1 John iv. 8. 
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rid of that element of not-being, which is opposed to true 
Being, the Divine Reality, finds that self, the great hindrance, 
can be overcome by Love alone. Love, said one of the 
Sufis, 1 means to give all that thou hast to Him Whom thou 
lovest, so that nothing remains to thee of thine own ; and 
another mystic teacher, al-Shibll, says : “ Love is a fire in the 
heart consuming all save the Will of the Beloved.” 2 A later 
mystic gives the same description of the work of Love: 
“ Love has set the soul on fire and transmuted it into love, 
has annihilated and destroyed it to all that is not love. The 
soul on fire with love to God longs for the perfection and 
consummation of its love that it may be completely re- 
freshed.” 3 Love alone can perfectly purify the soul and set 
it free from the bonds of self-seeking and the fetters of the 
flesh, and so enable it to pass on its upward way, to look 
upon God as He is in truth, and to realise that it is itself 
one with the Divine Goodness, one with that Reality which 
is also Everlasting Love. 

Mysticism, starting from these assumptions, has developed 
a philosophic doctrine concerning the nature of the God- 
head, the relation of God and the soul, the possibility of the 
soul’s ascent to God, and of its abiding union with Him, 
but it is also practical, representing a life to be lived by a 
rule, the mystic Way, which must be trodden by all who 
seek to attain to that blessed communion with the Divine. 
The stages of the Way vary to some extent in the mystical 
teachings of the West and East, but in nearly all forms of 
Mysticism, repentance or conversion is recognised as the 
starting-point, when the soul awakes to a consciousness of 
the Divine Reality and turns its back on the world of un- 
reality. Three stages of the Way have been accepted in the 
West, and these three stages will be found to cover the 
stages of the Way as set forth in the religious systems of the 
East. The first stage is known as the Purgative life, the 
stage of purification from the fetters of sin, represented by 
sensuality and self-will. “ It is one and the same thing to 
be ‘ Holy ’ and to be ‘ free,’ and the mystics are right when 

1 Abtt ‘Abd Allah al-Qurashl. 

3 al-Qushayrl, Rjsala, pp. 189, 190. 

3 St. John of the Cross, Spiritual Canticle, ix. 7, xxvi. 18. 
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they say that there is no other evil than sin, and sin is every- 
thing which entails a loss of Freedom.” 1 Purification is 
secured only by self-discipline, and to the majority of 
mystics, both in East and West, a life of strict asceticism has 
seemed the only way by which the carnal self could be purged 
of the sins which defile it. Contrition, fasting, prayer and 
vigils have proved to be the means of purifying the soul 
and ridding it of the desires of self. But this stage has not 
meant simply a negation of the vices, it has also meant a 
positive assumption of the virtues and especially of the social 
virtues, so that the mystics, in most cases, have occupied 
themselves with the humble and self-sacrificing service of 
their fellow-men, as well as with the struggle to become 
pure in the sight of God. 

When the soul has been cleansed from sensuality and 
stripped of all that is opposed to the One Perfect Good, 
when it has become “ pure from Self as flame from smoke,” 
it is ready to pass on to the next stage, known as the Illu- 
minative Life. The mystic, purified from the grosser 
hindrances to perfection and enabled to conform in his out- 
ward life to what is required of the servant of God, has now 
the harder task of purifying the inner self, bringing all the 
faculties, thought, feeling and will, into conformity with 
that which he now knows to be the Divine Will. Now he 
is walking in the Light and must seek to be transformed 
wholly into the likeness of That in which no darkness dwells. 
It means that the soul has no desires or wishes of its own ; 
having renounced all that was unlawful, and then all that 
was lawful, it has at last renounced all save God Himself. 
All that was its own is merged in the sole desire to serve 
Him in adoring love. “ The soul now seeks not and pos- 
sesses not, any other will but that of doing our Lord's Will, 
and so it prays Him to let it be so ; it gives to Him the keys 
of its own will — from henceforth the soul will have nothing 
of its own — all it seeks is to do everything for His glory 
and according to His Will.” 2 

The mystic who has passed through the stages of the 
Purgative and the Illuminative life now enters upon the last 

1 Recejac, Bases of the Mystic Knowledge, p. 262. 

2 St. Teresa, Life, p. 154. 
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stage of the Way, which is also the goal of the quest, the 
Unitive life, when the soul passes from that which is im- 
perfect to that which is perfect, when it ceases to see through 
a glass darkly, and beholds the Supreme Reality face to face 
in the Beatific Vision, and is joined thereunto in conscious 
union, so that the mystic can now say in truth, “ I live, yet 
not I, but God in me.” In the first stage of the Way, that 
of the Purgative fife, the soul had felt the Divine to be in 
opposition to the human ego ; then, as it passed through 
the stage of the Illuminative life, the opposition had de- 
creased and the soul had been conscious of its own great- 
ness as the image of the Divine. Finally, in the Unitive life, 
the soul is conscious of a Being Who surpasses the ego and 
yet at the same time is identified with it, “ great enough to 
be God, intimate enough to be me .” 1 
Now knowledge becomes vision and with unveiled face 
the mystic looks upon the Eternal Beauty, and in the moment 
of that Vision is made one with that which he beholds. 
Of that experience the poet writes, 

“ . . . there is in God 

Which being seen would end us with a shock 
Of pleasure. It may be that we should die 
As men have died of joy, all mortal powers 
Summed up and finished in a single taste 
Of superhuman bliss : or, it may be 
That our great latent love, leaping at once 
A thousand years in stature — like a stone 
Dropped to the central fires, and at a touch 
Loosed into vapour — should break up the terms 
Of separate being, and as a swift rack 
Dissolving into heaven, we should go back 
To God .” 2 

The soul of the mystic feels itself identified in union with 
the Divine ; it has passed from consciousness of self and is 
absorbed in the consciousness of God ; it has become deified. 
“ Tins deification and elevation of the spirit in God,” says 
St. John of the Cross, “ whereby the soul is, as it were, rapt 
and absorbed in love, one with God, suffer it not to dwell 
1 Recejac, op. at., p. 45. 3 Sydney Dobell. 
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upon any worldly matter. The soul is now detached, not 
only from all outward things, but even from itself ; it is, as it 
were, undone, assumed by and dissolved in love — that is, 
it passes out of itself into the Beloved.” 1 The spiritual mar- 
riage has been consummated, the soul has become one with 
its divine Bridegroom. In that Presence, says the Sufi 
mystic, “ I ” and “ thou ” have ceased to exist, they have 
become one : the Quest and the Way and the Seeker are one. 2 
So, too, the Christian mystic finds that in that act of union 
“ the sole Unity, which is God, answers truly to the oneness 
of the soul, for then is there nothing in the soul beside 
God.” 3 

These, then, in brief, represent the assumptions and the 
aim of Mysticism, and its teaching as to the means by which 
the end can be attained. In the following chapters we shall 
endeavour to show how Mysticism — which we have seen to 
be a practically universal tendency, an attitude of mind 
which has shown itself in all religions which have life within 
themselves, and in itself to be a spontaneous growth which 
has appeared at all ages in the world’s history, in environ- 
ments apparently unpromising as well as in circumstances 
favourable to its nature — developed and established itself 
in the Near and Middle East, and how among Christians and 
Muslims alike it was accepted, on the one hand, as a way of 
life to be practised as a means to an end, and on the other, as 
a religious philosophy which satisfied the soul’s innate crav- 
ing to understand its relationship to God, and justified its 
adoption of the Way which should lead it onward and up- 
ward till the Goal should be attained, and the soul, long 
parted from its Source, once more find its home in the One 
Reality — God. 

1 A Spiritual Canticle , xxvi. 14. 

2 Shabistarl, Gulshan-i ra%, i. 448. 

3 J. Tauler, Sermon for the Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 




CHAPTER II 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM 

Between Mysticism and the ascetic spirit which led to the 
development of the monastic life there is a close connection. 
The mystic is one who seeks for an ever closer and more 
direct relationship with Reality, that is, God, and he seeks 
this by the life of self-discipline, by which he may be 
cleansed from the sins that have their root in self-indulgence 
and self-will, a discipline which applies to both the body and 
the will, and when by this self-stripping he has brought him- 
self into harmony with the Eternal will, he seeks by con- 
templation to attain to the direct knowledge of God which 
is his goal. It is small wonder, then, that we find the earliest 
mystics of the Christian Church among those who practised 
the ascetic ideal, and at a later stage, among those who lived, 
or who had lived, a regular monastic life. Solitude and a 
period of retreat, whether short or long, have always been 
found necessary for the development of the mystic ideal, 
and for the realisation of that ideal in the practical affairs of 
human life. “ All great undertakings are matured in soli- 
tude,” says a writer on the monastic life. “ It is not in the 
hurry and confusion and excitement which accompany exe- 
cution, but in the stillness and calm silence of preparation, 
that the strength which does great deeds is accumulated and 
concentred .” 1 This is true enough of merely human under- 
takings : it is still more true of great spiritual enterprises. 
It is therefore side by side with the development of the 
ascetic ideal and the growth of monasticism that we shall 
find the beginnings of Christian mysticism. 

The tendency to asceticism did not begin with Christi- 
anity, it had been found to a limited extent among the Jews. 
John the Baptist lived an ascetic fife in the wilderness, and 
the Essenes and the Therapeuta were Jewish ascetics, 

1 Montalembert, The Monks of the West , introduction by F. A. 
Gasquet, p. xiii. 
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though probably influenced by Hellenism. In Egypt we 
hear of a community of ascetics in the Fayoum as early as 
340 b.c., pursuing an ideal opposed to all the thought and 
feeling of the Mediterranean world at that time. Among the 
pagan cults of Egypt, in connection with the worship of 
Isis and Serapis, asceticism was practised, and there were re- 
cluses of the Serapaion at Memphis about 170 b.c., and the 
same type appeared in a.d. 21 i . 1 This pagan asceticism in- 
cluded the custom of seclusion in cells, and the practice of 
celibacy by both sexes. The Greek schools of Alexandria 
had distinguished between the natural and the supernatural 
life, and taught a perfection which might be attained by the 
adept who had conquered his lower self. In addition to 
these precedents, Christians found an example for the ascetic 
life in the life of Christ upon earth and an incentive thereto 
in His teachings on otherworldliness. Moreover, the cir- 
cumstances of the time urged them to the acceptance of this 
ideal. The corruption and the excesses of the pagan world 
around them represented the enemy they were called upon 
to fight, and it was only by withdrawal from the world and 
the things which belonged to the world, by opposing virtue 
to vice, continence to licence, purity to lewdness, that the 
Christians could hope to maintain their own position and to 
overcome their enemy. It has been said, indeed, that all 
Christianity in the first centuries was really ascetic, in the ori- 
ginal sense of the word (dcrx^crts = exercise), for these early 
ascetics were athletes, fighting against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, subjecting themselves to severe self-discipline 
for religious ends. At first these Christian ascetics did not 
withdraw from the world altogether, but followed the ascetic 
life within their own homes, renouncing marriage and pro- 
perty, and practising solitude, silence, fasting and other 
austerities. This earthly life was regarded as a trial and dis- 
cipline for the life of the next world, as it might well be, in 
an age when the life of every Christian was liable to be cut 
short by the fury of persecution, and through tortures, and 
in the face of death by the sword and by fire and the arena, 
each Christian must be prepared to stand firm in the faith, 
and so to win the coveted crown of martyrdom. 

1 Cj. Flinders Petrie, Egypt and Israel, pp. 133, 134. 
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Even after the persecutions had spent their force and 
Christianity had become the official religion of the Empire, 
the corruption of the Church and the lowering of its ideals 
which resulted from its close association with the State, led 
devout Christians to develop a still more rigid asceticism, 
in order to maintain the old standard of purity and renuncia- 
tion, and to express their refusal to make that compromise 
with the world to which the Church had now consented. 
Asceticism meant a discipline of the will and soul as well as 
the body, and it came to stand definitely for the great re- 
nunciations involved in poverty, obedience to a spiritual 
leader, and chastity, and also various forms of bodily austeri- 
ties, and since it became increasingly difficult to practise the 
ascetic life while in the world, albeit a nominally Christian 
world, the tendency developed to seek in solitude and seclu- 
sion an opportunity to live the unworldly life completely 
apart from the world. So the monastic ideal was evolved, 
representing originally the solitary life (/ wuo ? = alone). 
At first monastic life was individualistic : we find the hermits 
and anchorites living each one apart in the desert. Then, 
about the fourth century, monasticism began to assume a 
corporate character, and there were formed the “ laura ” 
or group of monks each living in a separate cell or hut and 
forming one community, and the “ coenobium,” in which 
the monks lived under one roof and under the rule of a 
common superior, and which became the type to which the 
name of monastery was definitely attached. 

The monastic life was intended, firstly, to bring to per- 
fection the individual soul, but secondly to enable that soul, 
when brought to perfection, to be of service to its fellow- 
men, whether by prayer or by active good works. It was 
in no case a life of idleness, for to occupy oneself with God, 
says St. Bernard, is not idleness, but the occupation of occu- 
pations . 1 It is in the monastic life that we see “ the perma- 
nent strife of moral freedom against the bondage of the 
flesh, the constant effort of a consecrated will in the pursuit 
and conquest of Christian virtue : the victorious flight of the 
soul into those supreme regions where she finds again her 

1 " Otiosum non est vacare Deo, negotium negotiorum om- 
nium.” 
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true, her immortal grandeur.” 1 The monk withdrew from 
other men out of love to God and to his neighbour, in order 
that when he had purified and disciplined his own soul, he 
might the better serve his fellow-men. 

(a) Asceticism in Egypt 

Egypt, as might have been expected, was the first home 
of that development of asceticism which produced Christian 
monasticism, as it also played the chief role in the Christian 
world from the beginning of the fourth to the middle of the 
fifth century. The trials and tribulations of the Christians 
in Egypt from the second century onward, including the 
Decian persecution of a.d. 250, no doubt drove many to take 
refuge in the desert and the mountains, in order to escape 
persecution and dishonour, and by the year a.d. 300 there 
were many Christian monks and ascetics leading a solitary 
life. Origen (born at Alexandria in a.d. 185) had advocated 
asceticism to his followers, and encouraged the Christians 
of Alexandria to desire the contemplative life and to seek 
after flight from the world to God ; and at the same time 
the appreciation of virginity as the highest type of life was 
increasing, and Hieracas, one of Origen’s disciples, who 
flourished c. a.d. 300, collected round him a body of learned 
ascetics of both sexes. 

But it is to Paul of Thebes and St. Anthony that the 
foundation of the eremitic type of monasticism in Egypt has 
always been ascribed. Of Paul of Thebes, said to be the first 
of the Egyptian anchorites, living in the desert from the age 
of twenty-three to his death at one hundred and thirteen, we 
know little that is historical, but St. Anthony is said to have 
visited him and received teaching from him. There is a de- 
lightful legend which relates how St. Anthony went to the 
cave of Paul after the old man’s death to bury his body, and 
forgot to take a spade with him. While he stood in per- 
plexity, for his abode was far away, two lions appeared “ and 
stood near the body of the blessed Paul and they wagged 
their tails at the blessed Anthony and they crouched down 
before him in perfect tameness, and they rubbed their teeth 

1 Montalembert, op. cit., p. 9. 
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together and purred so loudly that the blessed man knew 
that they wished to be blessed.” Then the two lions dug the 
grave with their paws, and when St. Anthony had blessed 
them they departed. 1 As regards St. Anthony, we have a 
full account of his life, ascribed to St. Athanasius, which can 
be accepted as historical. Born about a.d. 250, an Egyptian 
of noble birth, at the age of twenty he adopted the ascetic 
life, living at first near human habitations and then for 
twenty years in solitude in the desert. After this he came 
out of his seclusion, gathered disciples round him, and in- 
structed them in the principles of the ascetic life. He is re- 
lated by his biographer to have said, “It is right that we 
should at all times follow after the food of the soul, for the 
soul worketh together with our spirit in the striving which 
is against the adversary, but it is meet for the body to be in 
subjection and tribulation.” 2 And again he said, “ As fish 
die if a man lift them out of the water, so, if we monks pro- 
long our stay with men, do our minds become perverted 
and troubled : therefore it is meet that as fish pass their life 
beneath the waters, we also should let our lives and works 
be buried in the wilderness.” 3 St. Anthony reduced monas- 
tic life to a system, but it was as yet a system of solitaries. 
Yet from the Athanasian Life, we see that the Antonine 
asceticism, while it aimed at the purification of the indivi- 
dual soul, also found time for good works. Prayer and con- 
templation were combined with manual labour and service 
to others. We read that in the days of the blessed Anthony 
“ the habitations of the monks were accepted as tabernacles 
of praises, and Psalms and hymns and spiritual songs were 
heard therein : and love and righteousness rejoiced therein, 
and therein was found the rest of prayer coupled with fast- 
ing. And the monks toiled in the labour of their hands that 
they might not be a burden upon any man, and of the sweat 
of their faces, the poor and the needy were relieved.” 4 
St. Anthony’s type of monachism prevailed in Lower Egypt 
and along the Nile as far as Asyut, and later reached its 
greatest development in Nitria and Scete. 

Contemporary with St. Anthony was Pachomius, a native 

1 The Paradise of the Fathers, i. 202, 203. 

2 Paradise, i. 38. 3 Ibid., p. 69. 4 Ibid., p. 37. 
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of the Theba'id, born about a.d. 292, who became a convert 
to Christianity, and who originated the ccenobitic system 
in Egypt, and was the founder of the first Christian monas- 
tery in the modern sense of the word. This monastery was 
established at Tabennisi, near Denderah, in a.d. 320. Before 
his death in a.d. 346, he had founded nine monasteries con- 
taining some three thousand monks. Under the Pachomian 
system the monks lived in cells under absolute obedience to 
their superior, and they had a common church where they 
met for prayer. The monks engaged in agriculture and in 
handicrafts, the surplus output being available for the 
women’s convents 1 and for the needy. Pachomius instituted 
a Rule for his monks, according to which no pressure was 
to be exerted in the matter of eating or drinking or fasting : 
the monks were to live three in a cell, and to eat together. 
They were to sleep sitting, not lying down, and were to 
wear a linen under-garment at night, and by day an outer 
robe of sheep-skin, with a girdle and hood. They were to 
pray constantly and to partake of the Eucharist on Satur- 
days and Sundays. Novices were to undergo a three years’ 
probation. This system of monachism became dominant 
in Upper Egypt, and by the beginning of the fifth century 
the number of monks was said to be fifty thousand. 

Shenoudi of Atripe, a fellah born in a.d. 333, continued 
the work of Pachomius and developed a stricter rule. He is 
said to have introduced vows, and by him the community 
life of the monastery was looked upon as a possible prepara- 
tion for the solitary life for those who were fitted to endure 
it. His own monastery contained thousands of monks, who 
were well organised, and who were encouraged to give the 
day to labour and to divide the evening between study and 
sleep. There was to be complete obedience to the superior 
“ perinde ac cadaver.” 2 

While Pachomius had organised the ccenobitic type of 
monasticism, Macarius of Egypt and Ammon were the chief 
instruments in the organisation of the eremitic type. Maca- 
rius (born c. a.d. 300) at the age of thirty retired into the 

1 Sec Chapter III. 

„ a For the life and work of Shenoudi ef. E. Amelineau, Les Moirtts 
Egpticns. 
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desert of Scete, the southern part of the Nitrian valley, in 
the Libyan desert, north-west of Cairo, and there he re- 
mained for sixty years until his death. Many disciples 
gathered round him and he taught them the way of salva- 
tion by utter renunciation. 

Ammon was another great ascetic. He had been married 
in his youth : he lived with his wife as with a sister for eight- 
een years, and then they separated and he went to Nitria and 
there established a semi-eremitical type of monachism be- 
tween a.d. 320 and 330. Of the ascetics of Scete and Nitria 
we have full accounts from contemporary writers and 
travellers, who visited them in their desert solitudes, and 
wrote of what they had seen. The author of the History of 
the Monks ascribed to Hieronymus of Dalmatia, who 
flourished about a.d. 386, writes of the monks of Nitria, 
and says that he saw among them “ many great disciples 
who had departed from the world, and some were natives 
of the country and some were strangers — and they were 
emulating each other in the beautiful deeds of strenuousness, 
and were striving to outstrip each other in their noble and 
glorious lives and works. Now some of them possessed 
divine vision and others works of ascetic excellence. . . . 
Some called us to the doctrine of glory and others to the 
vision of divine knowledge. . . . They dwell in a waste 
place and their dwellings are remote, and the men live apart 
from each other so that one man may not be known to his 
fellows . . . and they live in the strictest silence and each one 
of them is secluded in his cell.” 1 

John Cassian, born about a.d. 360, who was probably of 
Western origin, was another who went to Egypt and visited 
the anchorites there and remained with them for seven years. 
Later he went to Scete and Nitria, which he found to be full 
of cells and monasteries, and from him we get much infor- 
mation as to the organisation of the Egyptian monks. Pal- 
ladius, born probably in Galatia about a.d. 364, who was a 
friend of Macarius, went to Nitria in 391 and lived there for 
nine years. His Paradise of the Lathers , also called the Lausiac 
History , because it was written at the request of a court 
official named Lausus, was written in a.d. 420, and gives a 

1 Paradise , i. 376. 
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very full account of Egyptian monasticism. In Nitria he 
found some five thousand men living separately, but with a 
great church and guest-house in common. All, by way of 
handicraft, were engaged in producing linen. 1 Rufinus, a 
presbyter of Aquileia, who spent six years in Egypt between 
372 and 378, wrote of the ascetics there, “ Quanti populi 
habentur in urbibus, tanta pasne habentur in desertis.” 

From these writers we can get an idea of the methods and 
ideals of Egyptian monasticism. The monks were first and 
foremost ascetics practising extreme austerities, in respect of 
fasting, vigils, exposure to heat and cold, excessive labour, 
and war against the flesh, believing that the subjugation of 
the body meant the growth of the spiritual nature and facul- 
ties, and the power to see visions and receive revelations. 
Their food usually consisted of nothing but bread, eaten 
sometimes with salt or bitter herbs and oil, and water was 
their only drink. Their clothing was simple and scanty. 
Their hours of sleep were strictly limited, and if they lay 
down at all to sleep, it was on mats of plaited papyrus, or on 
the bare ground, with a stone for a pillow. Some never slept 
during the night, but prayed, either standing or sitting, until 
morning. Silence was the general rule, and the monk spent 
most of his time in the seclusion of his cell, except in the 
cases where his work required him to be out of doors. The 
renunciation of property and a state of poverty were ex- 
pected of all who embraced the monastic life •. constant 
mourning and weeping were considered to be a sign of grace 
and true repentance for sin. One of the fathers, in answer 
to the inquiries of a younger monk, said to him, “ Fasting 
is the subjugation of the body, prayer is converse with God, 
vigil is a war against Satan, abstinence is the being weaned 
from meats, humility is the state of the first man, kneeling is 
the inclining of the body before the Judge, tears are the re- 
membrance of sins, nakedness is our captivity which is 
caused by the transgression of the command, and service is 
constant supplication to and praise of God.” 2 

Chastity was the first thing required of the monk, and 
apparently the hardest of the virtues to acquire and retain, 
from what we read of the temptations which assailed these 
1 Cf. Hist. Laus., vii. 2, 5. 2 Paradise , ii. 263. 
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recluses in their desert homes, and chastity to them meant 
not only a body undefiled, but also sincerity in speech and a 
pure heart. Among the reputed sayings of Abba Paphnutius 
is one to the effect that “ A monk is bound to keep not only 
his body pure, but his soul free from unclean thoughts. . . . 
As wicked slaves fly from their lords, even so do lusts fly 
from the exhaustion of ascetic labours.” 1 The prayer-life 
was the monk’s great source of strength, and we are told of 
an ascetic named Paul who prayed three hundred prayers a 
day and collected three hundred pebbles, which he placed 
in his girdle and threw out one for each prayer, which ap- 
pears to be the first instance of the Christian use of a rosary. 2 
Absolute obedience to the abbot or superior was required 
of all monks : the novice was trained by obedience, even to 
the most unreasonable of commands, to mortify his own 
wishes, and the very thoughts of the monk were to be laid 
bare to the superior. The Egyptian monk was taught from 
the first that “ obedience is the food of all the saints. By her 
they are nourished. Through her they come to perfection.” 

It was inevitable that the power to work miracles should 
be ascribed to the greatest of the Egyptian saints. We are 
told how the wild beasts were their friends and came to 
them for help, and how light was granted to them in the 
darkness. There was an old man of whom it was said that 
as he was in the light during the day, so also was he in his 
cell by night, and that he was able to work with his hands 
and read in the night-time, by this miraculous light, just as 
he did during the day. 3 Of Abba Bessarion it was related 
that he made the waters of the sea sweet, that he crossed 
over the water of the river without means of transport, that 
he prevented the sun from setting, and that he healed a para- 
lytic and cast out a devil of sleepiness from a young man. 4 

Such, then, was the life of the Egyptian ascetic, the end 
of whose profession was the kingdom of God, says Cassian, 
quoting Abba Moses, but the immediate aim was purity of 
heart, without which no one could gain that end. “ What- 
ever then can help to guide us to this, we must follow with 
all our might, but whatever hinders us from it, we must 

1 Paradise, ii. 86. 2 Hist. Laus., xvii. (i). 

3 Paradise, ii. 144. 4 Ibid., ii. 146. 
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shun as a dangerous and hurtful thing. For, for this we do 
and endure all things, for this we make light of our kinsfolk, 
our country, honours, riches, the delights of this world and 
all kinds of pleasures, in order that we may retain a lasting 
purity of heart. . . . This, then, should be our main effort, 
and this steadfast purpose of heart we should constantly 
aspire after — viz., that the soul may ever cleave to God and 
to heavenly things.” 1 

Monasticism spread from Egypt into North Africa, but 
made less progress there than elsewhere, and was not really 
established on a firm footing until St. Augustine gave it his 
support in a.d. 388, when he founded a community of 
clerics living together according to rule. Though the 
monastic life was not as popular at first in Africa as else- 
where, and the monks were constantly the objects of perse- 
cution, yet we find that many monasteries were established 
there, and that the union of the clerical and monastic lives 
was much more common there than in other spheres of 
monasticism, where for the most part the monks sought to 
avoid taking orders and tried to dissociate themselves from 
any close connection with the Church. By the fifth century 
monachism seems to have been strong and flourishing in 
Africa. 



( b ) Asceticism in Syria and Asia Minor 

We find asceticism in Syria and Palestine at an early date. 
During the latter part of the second century. Narcissus, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, gave up his see and retired into the 
wilderness ; and in documents of the third century relating 
to South Syria are found exhortations addressed to certain 
wandering ascetics, urging them to asceticism and the celi- 
bate life. Eusebius, born in Palestine about a.d. 260, speaks 
of the Syrian ascetics of his time. 

The monastic system was early extended from Egypt to 
Palestine and Syria, where the Antonine form prevailed, 
and where extreme austerities and asceticism were practised, 
especially on the physical side, to a greater extent than in 
Egypt, where the primary aim, as we have seen, was purity 

1 Cassian, Conf. } i, 5, 8, 
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of life and heart. Hilarion, bom about a.d. 290, is considered 
to be the founder of the monastic life and institutions in 
Palestine. He had been converted by St. Anthony from 
paganism, and on his return to his native land in a.d. 306, 
lived in a tiny cell near Gaza and made that his abode for 
fifty years, for twenty-two of which he lived in solitude ; but 
as time went on, he gathered round him between two and 
three thousand monks. Within a few years of his death, 
monasteries and laurae were to be found in all parts of 
Palestine, and some of the monasteries of Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem were the result of his labours. 1 Into Syria the 
monastic life was introduced by Aones or Eugenius, early 
in the fourth century, and his followers lived a life of 
extreme asceticism. 2 

St. Jerome, born about a.d. 331, though himself of 
Western origin, had a considerable influence on Palestinian 
monasticism. On attaining manhood, he felt himself called 
to the religious life and retired in a.d. 374 to the desert of 
Chalcis, east of Syria, and after returning to Rome, came 
back again in a.d. 385 to the East, and built a monastery at 
Bethlehem. We are told by the historian Evagrius that on 
one of her visits to Jerusalem (the first was made in a.d. 43 8, 
the date of the second is uncertain), the empress Eudocia 
erected holy monasteries and “ laurae,” already explained as 
being enclosures, each including many cells far from each 
other, in which the monks lived separately as hermits or 
anchorites. The historian says that these men were not 
under the influence of any earthly ties, and they had even 
their clothing in common. They had a common table, and 
lived on herbs and pulse, taking only sufficient to maintain 
life. They were occupied in prayer both day and night, and 
fasted often for two or three days together. Some lived in 
cells so small that they could neither stand upright nor lie 
down at ease. 3 On the site of one of these early “ laurae ” 
still stands a monastery bearing the name of the founder, 
St. Sabha, a Cappadocian who was made chief of all the 
monks in the laurae of Palestine, by Sallust the Patriarch of 

1 Cf. Montalembert, op. cit., p. 249. 

2 Thomas of Marga, Book of the Governors , I. cxxiv. 

3 Evagrius, I., c. 21. 
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Jerusalem, about a.d. 490, and his Order of prayer for the 
whole year, which was used in the Jerusalem monasteries, 
is still extant. 1 

As we have noted, in Syria the ascetics carried their 
austerity of life to an extreme, inventing hardships of an 
altogether artificial character, such as the carrying of great 
stones or iron weights on their backs, and living the life of 
the wild beasts. Such extremists were the “ grazers ” 
(/ 3 oo-kch), who ate only grass, herbs and roots, and ex- 
posed themselves almost naked to bitter frost in winter and 
scorching heat in summer. 2 It was in Syria that the pillar 
hermits or stylites made their appearance at the end of the 
fourth century. Simeon, probably the earliest, and certainly 
the most famous, of them, lived on the border of Syria and 
Cilicia, and gave himself up with great zeal to asceticism, 
and while still young gained a reputation for the power to 
work miracles. In his youth he became a monk in the 
monastery of Eusebonas near Antioch, and was conspicuous 
for his mortifications. He left the monastery in order to 
devote himself to the solitary life and lived for ten years in 
a narrow pen, and finally took to living on the top of a 
pillar. 3 Pilgrims from many countries, including Persians, 
Arabs and Armenians, came to see him: he had great author- 
ity and frequently exhorted the multitudes who thronged 
about the foot of his pillar. He is said to have converted 
thousands from among the Arabs and other nomads. 
The historian Theodoret (a.d. 387 to c. 458), in his 
Philotheus, states that St. Simeon healed the sick, performed 
the functions of a judge, and had much influence in public 
affairs, in addition to regulating the affairs of the Church, 
and combating heresies. Evagrius says of him, “ This man, 
endeavouring to realise in the flesh the existence of the 
heavenly hosts, lifts himself above the concerns of earth, 
and, overpowering the downward tendency of man’s 
nature, is intent upon things above : placed between earth 
and heaven, he holds communion with God, and unites 
with the angels in praising Him ; from earth, offering his 

1 Cf. R. Curzon, Visits to Monasteries in the Levant, p. 219. 

2 Evagrius, I., c. 21. 

3 Cf. Noldeke, Orientalische Skhgen, chap. vii. 
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intercessions on behalf of men, and from heaven, drawing 
down upon them the Divine favour.” 1 He died in a.d. 459 
and had several successors as pillar-saints. 

We find that well-known hermits were regarded with 
great reverence even in their lifetime, and their advice and 
counsel were frequently sought in matters secular as well as 
religious, and with this fact is closely connected the cult of 
the saints, which developed in the early centuries of Chris- 
tianity. There was a need felt for intercessors ; the dis- 
cussions concerning Our Lord’s divinity made men think 
less of His humanity, and made them desire someone near 
to themselves to act as mediator between themselves and 
God, and we find an increasing reverence paid to the relics 
and shrines of the saints, whose intercession was sought for 
temporal and spiritual benefits. 2 

In considering the place of the Syrian ascetics in the 
history of monasticism and asceticism, we can see that in 
spite of some misguided eccentricities, they did much to 
turn men’s minds to the consideration of spiritual things 
and to lead them to value the eternal above the temporal. 
The aim of their asceticism was, by the subjugation of the 
body, to give life to the soul. Of Isidore of Pelusium, living 
in the early part of the fifth century, we read : “ To such a 
degree did he waste his flesh by severe discipline, and feed 
his soul by elevating doctrine, as to pursue upon earth the 
life of angels and be ever a living monument of monastic 
life and contemplation of God.” 3 And what these ascetics 
had gained for their own souls by the life of Purgation, they 
sought, in many cases, to use for the service of others, as 
true saints. Some, says Evagrius, “when by virtue they 
have attained to a condition exempt from passion, return to 
the world . . . and trample underfoot vain-glory, ... by 
a life thus all excellent and divine, virtue exercises a sove- 
reignty in opposition to Nature. . . . Life and death dwell 
together in them ... for where passion enters they must 
be dead and entombed, where prayer to God is required, 
they must display vigour of body and energy of spirit . . . 

1 Evagrius, I., c. 13. ., 

2 Cf. J. C. Robertson, Historj of the Christian Church, ii. 58 

3 Evagrius, I., c. 1 5 . 
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being, as it were, fleshless athletes, bloodless wrestlers . . . 
foes of their own desires and of nature, but devoted to the 
wills of those around them, in order that fleshly enjoyment 
may be constantly expelled, and the soul, diligently main- 
taining whatever is most seemly and pleasing to God, may 
alone bear sway : happy in their mode of existence here, 
happier in their departure hence, on which they are ever 
intent, impatient to behold Him Whom they desire.” 1 

Ascetic tendencies were no less strong in Asia Minor, 
where, as elsewhere, asceticism was no doubt adopted in 
part as a substitute for martyrdom, when the cessation of 
persecution made it no longer possible to win that crown, 
or to wash out sins committed after baptism, as was gener- 
ally believed to be possible, by a martyr’s death. St. Ignatius, 
the second bishop of Antioch, in the second century, had 
said : “ Nothing either visible or invisible, stirs me to desire, 
so long as I can gain Christ. Whether it be by fire or the 
cross, by struggles with wild beasts, the cutting or tearing 
asunder of my bones, the mangling of my limbs, the bruising 
of my whole body, let all the tortures of the devil come upon 
me, so only that I attain to Jesus Christ.” 2 He also it was 
who said : “ I am the wheat of God and am ground by the 
teeth of wild beasts, that I may be found pure bread.” 3 
Succeeding generations manifested the same spirit in the 
ascetic life. It was in Asia Minor that Montanism had its 
rise about a.d. 157. Montanus, its founder, taught extreme 
asceticism, discouraged marriage, and laid down rigorous 
rules for fasting. Several of the leaders of the Christian 
Church, including Apollonius and Serapion, bishop of 
Antioch, wrote against this heretical sect, 4 but it continued 
to flourish and to spread, and it must have had an influence 
on the growth of the ascetic spirit in Asia Minor. 

The first appearance of organised asceticism, that is, 
of the monastic life, in Armenia, was in connection 
with Eustathius of Sebaste between a.d. 330 and 340. It 
was of a very austere character ; Eustathius condemned 
marriage, especially of the priesthood, and fasted even on 
Sundays. He taught that family ties were to be ignored, 

1 Evagrius, I, c. 21. 3 Eusebius, H.E., iii. 36. 

3 Ibid. 4 Ibid., v. 16-19. 
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husbands and wives were to separate, and the distinction of 
sex be done away as far as possible. He had many followers, 
and societies of Eustathian monks, living under a rigid 
discipline, were to be found not only in Armenia but also 
in Pontus and Paphlagonia. The asceticism of Eustathius was 
not approved by the authority of the Church, and a synod, 
held at Ganga in Paphlagonia about a.d. 340, condemned 
this excessive austerity, while upholding the “ beauty and 
holiness of virginity.” 1 

St. Basil the Great, who was the founder of the Greek 
type of monasticism, was for years a close friend of Eusta- 
thius of Sebaste, and when he began his work of religious 
revival, he found the life of asceticism already in existence 
in Asia Minor, both the solitary type and the type lived in 
the world by ascetics of both sexes. St. Basil was born 
c. a.d. 329 at Cappadocia, and to his mother Emmelia, 
mother of three bishops, a nun and a monk, of whom three 
were canonised, was due the fact that his life from the first 
was under strong religious influences. To women, indeed, 
he owed a deep debt of gratitude, for his grandmother 
Macrina gave him his first teaching in religion, and his 
sister, a younger Macrina, was responsible for his con- 
version. He was educated at Css area, Constantinople and 
Athens, and there formed a friendship with Gregory of 
Nazianzus ; later he went to visit the monks of Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia. About a.d. 358 Basil 
went into retreat on one side of the river Iris, opposite the 
home of his mother and sister, and there he gave himself 
up to the life of Purgation, until he was called to attend the 
Council of Constantinople in a.d. 360. In 370 he was made 
Archbishop of Caesarea, but in the meantime he had been 
doing his work in gathering monks into monasteries. He 
chose the ccenobitic type of monastic life as preferable to 
the eremitic, which had hitherto prevailed in Asia Minor, 
and it was therefore the Pachomian system that he estab- 
lished, with a common table and a common prayer, under 
a common roof. He was also responsible for the foundation 
of double monasteries for men and women, ruled over by 
an abbot and abbess respectively. St. Basil sought to unite 
1 Cf. L. Pullan, The Church of the fathers, p. 319. 
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the active with the contemplative life, and he limited the 
austerities to be practised, because work, to him, was more 
important than fasting. He drew up a Rule for his monks 
which required withdrawal from the world — for both 
spiritual and bodily retirement were necessary, in his view, 
to the truly religious life, and he also required the renun- 
ciation of possessions. His monks were to have two meals 
a day, consisting of bread and water, vegetables and fruit. 
There were fixed hours for prayers, and sleep was to be 
light and limited, “ especially at midnight is the ascetic’s 
soul alone with God, and wrapt in earnest prayer.” 1 The 
monk’s clothing was to be simple but adequate, and was to 
include robe, girdle and shoes, and he was to engage in 
labour, which was chiefly agricultural. For the more edu- 
cated, there was study and the work of instructing the boys 
and girls who were received into the monastic orphanages. 
The superior of the monastery had great authority, but he 
was controlled and assisted by a council of senior brothers. 
Frequent confession on the part of the monks was advo- 
cated. St. Basil speaks of his ascetics as “ not regarding the 
body, nor willing to spend any thought upon it, but living 
as if in flesh not their own : and showing in deed what it is 
to sojourn in this world and what it is to have one’s con- 
versation in heaven.” 2 

Side by side with St. Basil worked his friend Gregory of 
Nazianzus, who had shared Basil’s early retirement, and like 
him was raised to the episcopate and became a great writer. 
He speaks of monks as “ those men who are on the earth, 
yet above the earth ... at once bound and free . . . who 
have two lives, one which they despise, another which alone 
fills all their thoughts ; become immortal by mortification ; 
strangers to all desire and full of the calm of divine love ; 
who drink at the fountain of its light and already reflect its 
rays : chastising all voluptuousness, but plunged in ineffable 
delights : whose tears drown sin and purify the world.” 3 

St. Basil’s system of monasticism was a considerable 
advance on the primitive monachism of Egypt and else- 
where ; he brought into it Greek culture and modes of 

Ep. II. 2 Ep. CCXXIII. 

Cf. Montalembert, op. tit., p. 264. 
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thought ; moreover, he found it a place within the circle of 
the Church’s organisation, and in a.d. 45 1 the Council of 
Chalcedon passed a measure which secured the connection 
of monasteries with the organisation of the Church by direct- 
ing that no monastery be built henceforth without the con- 
sent of the bishop of the diocese, but, on the other hand, no 
monastery built with the bishop’s approval should be 
abolished or its property diminished. La the sixth century 
Basilian monasticism spread among the anchorites of Pales- 
tine and Syria and became the prevailing rule of the East. 1 
There is today evidence of the prevalence of monasticism on 
the Anatolian plateau, in the monasteries still existing, but 
going back to the fifth century, in the ‘All Summassi Dagh, 
in the Karadja Dagh and Hassan Dagh. The remains of 
small hill-top monasteries are to be found evidently estab- 
lished for the service of monks watching over remote 
shrines in the mountains. The Council of Chalcedon made 
special mention of the “ memoria ” occupied by monks 
living under an archimandrite, and these were probably 
connected with the “ martyria ” or memorial churches so 
common in Asia Minor. 2 As we have seen above, the cult 
of the saints, and the reverence paid to their relics and 
shrines, was a result of the honour with which the ascetic 
life, which was held to be synonymous with the saintly life, 
was regarded. 

(c) Asceticism and the Monastic Life in Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia 

From Syria and Egypt monasticism spread rapidly to 
Mesopotamia and Persia. Edessa (the modern Urfa) stood 
on a great trade route between the Syrian desert and the 
mountains of Armenia ; Christianity was established there 
in the second century, and it had been a centre of culture 
before it was Christian. In Ctesiphon the heresy of the 
Manichees had been promulgated, and this was always 

1 For a full account of St. Basil’s life and writings cf. W. K. Lowther 
Clarke’s St. Basil the Great. 

a G. Lowthian Bell, Monasteries and Monasticism in Central Asia 
Minor , Internadonal Congress of Religions, Oxford, 1908. 
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ascetic in its tendencies. Mani, its founder, taught that the 
way for man from darkness to light was by keeping the soul 
from all bodily defilement, and by the practice of chastity 
and renunciation, and the Manichees were divided into 
monks, who were the Elect, and laymen, who were Hearers 
only ; the former abstained from marriage and the posses- 
sion of property, and observed frequent prayer and fasting. 1 
The example of the Manichees most probably had an effect 
on the growth of asceticism among the orthodox Christians 
of the country and especially on the custom which prevailed 
in the Syriac-speaking Church, by which the baptised laity, 
called the Sons and Daughters of the Covenant, lived a life 
of asceticism in their own homes, while the majority of the 
adherents of the Church were unbaptised, hearers only. 
The former were pledged to a life of celibacy and renuncia- 
tion, living under a definite rule, and later, when infant 
baptism became the rule and Christianity was established 
as the state religion, these B’nai Q’yama continued as a 
monastic community. There were also coenobites, hermits 
and anchorites to be found living the ascetic life. 2 

Among these was Aphraates, a monk who was writing 
in a.d. 337. He was by nationality a Persian, and appears to 
have been converted from heathenism. He wrote in Syriac 
and shows a profound knowledge of the Scriptures and of 
Christian theology. He was not only a monk, but a bishop, 
and is said to have been the head of the convent of Mar 
Mattai, near Mosul. He was an ascetic of the sternest type 
himself, and laid great stress on celibacy. In a discourse ad- 
dressed to penitents, he says : “ He whose heart is set on the 
state of matrimony, let him marry before baptism, lest he 
fall in the spiritual contest and be slain. He also that loveth 
his possessions, let him turn back from the army, lest when 
the battle shall wax too fierce for him, he remembereth his 
property and turn back, and he that turneth back then is 
covered with disgrace.” 3 On this subject he says also, 
“ Woman ought to dwell with woman, and man with man. 

1 Cf. F. C. Burkitt, Religion of the Manichees , p. 23. 

2 Cf. F. C. Burkitt, History of Eastern Christianity , pp. 127, 128. 
Cf. also Cam. Med. Hist., 1. 526. 

3 Hist, of Eastern Christianity, p. 126. 
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And also whatever man desires to continue in holiness, let 
not his spouse dwell with him. Therefore this counsel is 
becoming and right and good, that I give to myself and to 
you, my beloved solitaries, and to virgins who do not 
marry and to those who have loved holiness. It is just and 
right and becoming that, even if a man should be distressed 
(thereby), he should continue alone.” 1 Aphraates holds that 
in marriage a man leaves God his Father and the Holy Spirit 
his Mother, 2 and so his mind is united with this world. 3 
Virginity, on the other hand, is the heavenly portion, the 
fellowship of the Watchers of heaven, with which nothing 
else is comparable. 4 He urges those who seek to be “ the 
children of the Good,” that is, of God, to watch and pray 
and keep vigil by night. The “ children of the Good ” fore- 
stall Satan’s attempts to ensnare them during sleep by being 
wakeful and vigilant, occupying themselves with the singing 
of psalms and prayer. If he tries to tempt them by bestow- 
ing on them worldly possessions, they foil him by giving 
these away to the poor. 5 Aphraates teaches also the tran- 
sience of this world and of this life, and bids all to remember 
the approach of death. “ The upright and righteous and 
good and wise,” he writes, “ fear not nor tremble at death, 
because of the great hope that is before them. And they 
at every time are mindful of death, their exodus, and of the 
last day in which the children of Adam shall be judged. 

“ O Kin gs, crowned with the diadem, remember Death, 
which will take away the diadems that are set upon your 
heads, and he shall be king over you till the time when ye 
shall rise again for judgment. O ye rich, remember Death ; 
for when the time shall come, and ye shall draw nigh to him 
there, ye shall not use your wealth and possessions. O ye 
that trust in this world, let this world be despised in your 
eyes ; for ye are sojourners and aliens in the midst of it, and 
ye know not the day that ye shall be taken out of it. The 

1 Demonstration VI. Of Monks, par. 4. 

2 The Spirit, denoted by a feminine word, was regarded as feminine 
in the Syriac-speaking Church. 

8 Hist, of Eastern Christianity, pp. 88 ff. 

* Of Monks, par. 19. 

6 Ibid., par. 2. 
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sons of peace remember Death ; and they forsake and remove 
from them wrath and enmity. As sojourners they dwell in 
this world, and prepare for themselves a provision for the 
journey before them. On that which is above they set their 
thoughts, and on that which is above they meditate ; and 
those things which are beneath their eyes they despise. They 
abide in the world as aliens, sons of a far land ; and look 
forward to be sent out of this world and to come to the city, 
the place of the righteous. They afflict themselves in the 
place of their sojourning, and they are not entangled or 
occupied in the house of their exile. Ever day by day their 
faces are set upwards, to go to the repose of their fathers. 
As prisoners are they in this world, nor is their hope in it 
that it will continue for ever. . . . O man without sense, 
whosoever he be whose trust is in this world l” 1 

The object of asceticism, to Aphraates, was that man 
should become fit to be the dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit, 
and to that end he must pursue fasting, prayer, love, virginity, 
chastity and sadness. 

The real founder of Christian monasticism in Mesopo- 
tamia seems to have been Mar Awgln, an Egyptian pearl- 
fisher who had worked at Suez, and had one day seen the 
vision of a fiery star which shone like the disk of the sun, 
and ran along before him on the water. He finally forsook his 
calling and went to live in the monastery of Pachomius. He 
chose a number of Egyptian monks to go with him to Meso- 
potamia, and built a monastery near Nisibis. He died about 
a.d. 363, and by the end of the fourth century monasticism 
was well established in Mesopotamia. 2 The type of monastic 
life which prevailed there tended to be definitely eremitical 
and individualist, Ephraim the Syrian, who lived in Meso- 
potamia during the first three-quarters of the fourth century, 
was a disciple of Jacob of Nisibis, whom we hear of as living 
the ascetic life as early as 325 a.d. Ephraim himself lived as 
an anchorite in a cell outside the city. Throughout his life 
as a monk he ate only barley bread, with the addition of 
pulse and vegetables. His clothes were patched and drab, 
and his flesh was dried up on his bones, “ like a potter’s 

1 Of Death and the Latter Times, par. 9. 

2 Thomas of Marga, I. cxxv. jj. 
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sherd.” His face was always sad and he never laughed. He 
died in a.e>. 373. Of him it was said that “ Ephraim of Edessa 
completed in worthy fashion the journey of the Spirit, with- 
out being diverted from the straight road, and was counted 
worthy of the grace of natural knowledge and afterwards 
of the knowledge of God and final blessedness.” 1 

Meanwhile monasticism was spreading, and in a.d. 385 
three Mesopotamian monks, Abdas, Ebedjesus and Jabal- 
laha founded monasteries in Babylonia and Arabia. We find 
that in the fifth century “ religion was established and pro- 
pagated, not only in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Arabia, but 
also in Media, Persia, Armenia, Bactria, and India, for in 
the year a.d. 530 among the Bactrians, Huns, Persians, 
Indians, Persamani, Medes, Elamites and in the whole region 
of Persis, were numerous churches, and also bishops and 
Christian people in large numbers, and many monks and 
hesychastae — i.e., silent ones, for thus they call the soli- 
taries, the hermits and recluses.” 2 

After the Persian war of 337-363, Nisibis and the pro- 
vinces beyond Edessa were given up by Rome, and Edessa 
became the chief centre of Syriac Christianity. From 41 1 to 
43 5 , the Bishop of Edessa was Rabbula, who after his con- 
version went to Jerusalem and was baptised in the Jordan. 
On his return he gave up his property to the poor, set free 
his slaves, separated from his wife, and sent his children to 
the convent schools, while he himself lived as a hermit in the 
desert and sought for martyrdom, but without success. 
After he was made bishop, Rabbula made regulations for 
the clergy and for the Sons and Daughters of the Covenant, 3 
and laid down rules for the monastic communities. These 
included the rule that those monks who had received or- 
dination as priests or deacons, and had been entrusted with 
churches in the villages, should appoint superiors to rule 
the brotherhood, but should themselves remain in charge 
of their churches. This custom of monks serving churches 
in Mesopotamia seems to have been unique in the East, 
though we have noticed above that it prevailed in North 
Africa. 

1 Hist. Laus., chap. xl. (1). 

a Assem. B.O., iii. 2, pp. 869, 872. 



8 See above, p. 27. 
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Abraham of Kashkar, who was baptised in a.d. 502, was 
an ascetic, who first studied at Nisibis, and then went to 
Jerusalem and to the desert of Scete, where he learnt some- 
thing of the doctrine and principles of the Egyptian anchor- 
ites. He returned to his own country and lived at Mount 
Izla, near Nisibis, and wrote a treatise on the monastic life, 
in which he is described as being the head of the ascetics 
throughout Persia. His rules advocated a life of tranquillity, 
to be preserved by constant reading and prayer, as well as 
labour and meditation. “ Therefore,” he says, “ let us be 
constant in our cells in quietness, and let us flee from idle- 
ness.” 1 He also laid down a rule for fasting, as being 
agreeable to the example of the New Testament. “ Let us 
therefore preserve fasting,” he says, “ inasmuch as it is the 
origin of a multitude of virtues and a guide to true life.” 2 
Prayer and reading and the offices were to be observed as 
being very profitable. Silence and meekness and solitude 
were all to be practised by the monks, for, says Abraham, 
“ divine helps are hidden within them and without them we 
are not able to please God.” 3 During Lent, the brothers were 
to keep to their cells, and at no time were they to go about 
in the neighbourhood or leave the monastery without the 
leave of the superior. The novices were to be tested for 
three years, and then to build cells for themselves or occupy 
empty cells. Rabban Abraham lived till after a.d. 604.* 

Of the monastic life in Mesopotamia from this time on- 
wards we have a full description by Thomas of Marga, who 
lived in the ninth century, and wrote a history of the great 
monastery at Beth Abhe, some sixty or seventy miles to the 
north-east of Mosul. The common residence was called a 
ccenobium, and the inhabitants were cc brethren.” There 
were also other classes of ascetics, including solitaries, 
dwellers in the desert, recluses, weepers, anchorites and 
pillar-saints. Each novice had to work in the service of the 
monastery for three years and then might live in a cell. The 
monks wore a tunic, girdle, cloak, head-covering, sandals, 
and a cross, and carried a staff. In su mm er work was carried 

1 Thomas of Marga, p. cxxxv., Canon i. * Ibid., Canon 2. 

s Ibid., p. cxxxviii., Canons 5, 6. 

4 Ibid., p. cxsxix.. Canon 10. 
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on from dawn till the day grew hot, then until the sixth hour 
there was reading and meditation, from the sixth to the 
ninth hour food and rest, and from the ninth hour until 
evening, rest again. 1 Seven times of prayer in the day was 
the earliest rule. The monks were under the authority of an 
abbot and director. 

The end and aim of all this asceticism and the renuncia- 
tions involved in the monastic life were the same in Meso- 
potamia and Persia as elsewhere. It was contemplation and 
the life of communion with God that these monks sought 
after, and their asceticism was simply to fit them for the 
object of their search. Thomas of Marga, while writing of 
the means, remains always conscious of the end. “ Certain 
of the fathers,” he says, “ have written in their books that 
there existeth in the heart a glorious intellectual mirror which 
the Creator of natures formed from all the visible and spiri- 
tual natures which are in creation for the great honour of His 
image, and as a means for discovering His invisibility ; and 
He made it a tie, and a bond and a completion of all natures. 
Now the fathers call it the ‘ beauty of our person/ and by 
St. Paul it is called the ‘ house of love,’ and by the doctors 
the ‘ house of peace/ and by the wise the ‘ house of good- 
ness,’ and by others the ‘ house of joy/ in which dwelleth 
the spirit of adoption which we have received from holy 
baptism, and upon it shineth the light of grace. And whoso- 
ever hath cleansed this mirror of beautiful things from the 
impurity of the passions and from sin and hath renewed it 
and established it in the original condition of the nature of 
its creation, can see by the light of its glorious rays all 
spiritual things which belong to natures and to things of 
creation which are afar off, and which are near. And he is 
able by the secret power of the Holy Spirit to look into 
them closely as if they were all arranged in order, without 
any covering whatever, before his eyes. And when the 
working of God dawneth upon the souls of holy men there 
dwelleth and abideth upon it this gift of the Holy Spirit, and 
He bestoweth this gift upon the good, and maketh them to 
possess life and happiness for ever.” 2 

1 Thomas of Marga, I. cxlvii. ff. 

2 Thomas of Marga, Book of the Governors , V. xv. 
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The ascetic life represented the practical Way to be 
trodden by those who sought the mystical knowledge 
which should lead them to the Vision of God, and 
the life in union with Him, which is the goal of all 
mysticism. 




CHAPTER III 

ASCETICISM AND THE MONASTIC LIFE AMONG WOMEN 

Asceticism and the monastic life found almost as many 
adherents among the women of the early Christian Church 
as among the men. There had been women recluses even 
in pagan times. The Roman vestals were an early example 
of women set apart to a life of chastity, and among the 
Pythagoreans, women consecrated to virginity attained to 
a high rank in the hierarchy. The celibate life became an 
ideal for women in the Christian Church earlier than for 
men, perhaps because married life was to them a greater 
hindrance to the pursuit of the life of devotion. Women 
held a high position in the early Christian Church ; we 
note that St. Paul salutes fifteen women alongside of eighteen 
men. 1 Women exercised the prophetic office, 2 and Priscilla, 
whose name is twice mentioned before that of her husband 
by St. Paul, as if she held a more prominent position in 
the Church, was evidently a missionary and teacher of 
distinction, 3 and it has been suggested, with some reason, 
that she was the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 4 
The order of deaconesses {ministry) is mentioned by Pliny, 
and there appears to have been an order of regular female 
ascetics, who formed an important part of the organisa- 
tion of the Church in the first three centuries, and had 
their names enrolled on the list of church officials. 5 These 
virgins did not as yet live in communities, nor were they 
bound by vows, but remained, living a life of retirement, 
in their own homes. The Acts of Vaul and Thekla, written 
about a.d. 170, which appears to contain some genuine 
information about St. Paul, gives a prominent role to 
women, as prophetesses, and above all to the “ apostle ” 

1 Rom. xvi. 1-15 ; Phil. iv. 2, 3 ; 2 Tim. iv. 19 ; Philemon i. 2. 

2 Acts xxi. 9. 

3 Rom. xvi. 3 and 2 Tim. iv. 1 9 ; Acts xviii. 26. 

i Cf. A. Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Christianity, ii. 66. 

s Socrates, Hist. Essies., i. 17. 
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Thekla of Iconium, who is said to have baptised, and to 
have enlightened many with the word of God. St. Clement 
of Alexandria gave it as his judgment that the virtue of man 
and of woman was one and the same. Since the God of both 
was the same, the Instructor of both was the same : they 
were members of the one Church ; of both was required one 
temperate self-control and one modesty ; they ate one 
common food, and to both marriage was an equal yoke ; 
breath, sight, hearing, knowledge, hope, obedience, love — 
all things were alike to them. So Clement concluded that 
those whose life was common had also a common grace and 
a common salvation, and that their virtue and training were 
alike. 1 In his time, women studied the Scriptures and at- 
tended the classes of the great Christian teachers and apolo- 
gists ; Origen had a number of women pupils. So that up 
to the end of the second century or later, women appear to 
have been prominent in the Christian Church as deacon- 
esses, prophetesses, teachers and missionaries, as they were 
prominent among the martyrs, for, in the persecutions, no 
distinction of sex was made. Women seem, indeed, to have 
been in the majority, at least among the upper classes, in the 
early Christian Church, and in the persecution of Licinius, 
about a.d. 322, special prohibitions were directed against 
women, as if the emperor realised that the strength of Chris- 
tianity lay in its women members. 

It is not surprising, then, that many women, at a time 
when asceticism and retirement from the world were felt 
to be the only means of attaining to the highest type of 
Christian life, should have been found ready to renounce 
all, and having turned their backs on home ties and the 
attractions of the world, should have sought the life of con- 
templation and communion with God. They took their 
part in every phase of the monastic movement in Egypt, 
and some lived the eremitic life as recluses in the desert, 
while communities of women came into existence earlier 
than those of men, and in Egypt these were to be found as 
early as the middle of the third century. This was made 
more possible in a country where the legal position of 
women had always been on an equality with that of men, and 

1 Padag., i. 4. 




